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FOREWORD 

" : - ' 

llnstitutional policies .with respect to 
^tran|>fer and equivalency \f gra'duate credit 
may differ in detail but they are almost uni- 
versally based on a well accepted set of pr4n- ^ 
ciples. These principljes are not widely recog- 
nized andunderstood. 

, With entry of additional group5 of stu-^ 
dents into graduate study and establishment 
of new degree and non-degree programs dif- 
ficult questions ar^ frequently asked. 

The* Executive Committer of the Council 
of eradicate Schools'" with the objective of 
broadening public understanding of both 
principles and practices requested a special / 
task force to prepare -an app^*opriate policy ^ 
statement, ' ^ . ' / 

■ /• 

/ 



.The members ot the task force were- 
• * Dav'^id Sparks 

Umversity of-Marj/lancl Chairman 
Earle [, Canfield / / 

Drake Universitv 
Mary Ann Carroll * 
lanaState Univ^ersitv *' 
- ' ' Andrew f Hem * ^ 
^ University o[ Mmnesota 

Robert M lohhson • , 

Florida State University 
ArtfiurR Reynolds 
^ University of Northern Colorado 

, This statement IS endorsed and published 
the Executive Committee of the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the U S 



I Boyd Page 
President 
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Introduction • 
f ^ ♦ 

The traditional public perception o( graduate credit is 
straightforward and utilitarian and, understandably, does 
not deal with the learning conditions necessary for an ex- 
perience to merit graduate credit. Graduate credit is per- 
ceived by most people as something one earns for study 
*and experience acquired while a student irAa graduate 
school to which one is admitted following successful com- 
pletion of a baccalaureate degree program in a regionally 
accredited college or university. It is given for the success-, 
ful completion of courses or other learning experiences 
slich as directed research^ internships, practicums or field - 
work., Under certain conditions, 'it can qualify one for a 
graduate deg ree, e stablish eligibility for a pa^icular level 
of employment or yet higher education^ provide ^ claim to 
a higher place on a salary schedule, or be recognized as the 
basis for some other advanfege dr privilege. It measured * 
in semester or fuartef credit hours, or graduate units. Its 
accumulation is recorded on officjal transcripts, .and some 
portion of ^>ecomes ^ kind of legal tender since it may be^ 
transferabMrotn one institution to another. ' 

In recent years there has been a growing concern for 
those who/ traditionally, have not had access to graduate 
education and the benefits it bestows. One expression of 
that concern has been an effort to win recognition for non- 
traditional learning acquired either prior to, Qr after,'ad- 
mission to formal institutions of higher education. This 
concern has been formalized in the creatioji of the Com- 
mission on Non-Trrfditional Education and the mow recent 
Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning, ^Both 
gi-oups, with the financial assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and staff support by the Educational Testing 
Service, have concentrated on the evaluation of non-tradi- 
tional learning at the undergraduate level, but both have 
expressed an interest in the possibilities of awarding grad-. 
U3te credit for experiential learning. 

While recognizing the* validity of many of the public 
perceptions of graduate credit, members of graduat^facuf- 
ties and their deans share.a different tfhderstanding of the 
sources and nature of graduate credit. Not surprisingly 
they look to the qualificationis of the fa<Julty, to the qaalifi- 
cations of the student, and to the exchange of information. 



ideas, and values that takes place betweert theniand the 
environment in whi^ that exchange takes place. iTiey are 
quick to admit that much of learning is life-long, that much 
of it that is most useful or valuable t^kes place outside of 
institutional settings, ^nd that society is immensely bene- 
fited by the continuing participation of its citizens in life- 
long education. They do4>elieve, however, ^hat the aw^rd 
of ^^(iuate credit should be limited to those forms of 
learning tfiat meet certain minimum academic criteria. 

Graduate Credit 

A. Criteria for Graduate -Credit Unfortunately the term 
"graduate credit'' is often used to describe any academic 
credit earned by an individual following successful com-* 
pletion^of a baccalaureate degree program. As used her^ 
hqwever, the term is restricted to academic credit accepta- 

• ble ia partial fulfillment of requirements for an advanced 
degre^, whether so used or not. As such it is awarded ojafy 
by qualified members of faculties respbnsilJle for advanced 
d^^e programs^ Such faculty members have normally 
earned the highest degree in the field or have its equivalent 
in scholarly or cftative achievement. Additionally, faculty 
meqjbers awarding graduate credit will have recognized ^ 

>y standing as scholars and teachers in the p&rticular field In 
I which credit is granted 

^^.Students seeking gfaduate credit must display evidence 
oF^perior academic aptitude, achievement, and motiva- 
tio;r The successful completion of a baccalaureate degreed 
^^ogram in a regionally accredited college or university at 
d level which gives positive, evidence of capacity for ad-, 
vanced4tudy is widely accepted as the minimum require- 
ment for participation in graduate work. For students pre- 
pared in foreign universities, or in non-traditional modes, 
evidence of equivalent aptitude, achievemertt, and motiva- 
tion must be presented Aptitude and achievement are fre- 
quently documented by high scores on nationally stand- 
ardized tests, such as the Graduate Record Examination, 
while aptitude, achievement, and motivation can frequent- 
ly be determined through evaluations made by (fompefent 
/[persons who have known potential students in comparaBTe 
situations 

The exchange of infonpation, ideas, apd values that 
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'takes place betw^n scholar-teachers and highly qualified 
studentsw and the environment in which that exchange 
takes place cannot /be described^ with great precisions 
Learning does and will take. place jn a great variety of set- 
tijigs and under an equally wide variety of faculty-student 
relationships. There are, however, ^me minimum condi; 
tions that mUst be met. Among them are: / ' 

^1, Study dt a level of complexity and generalization 
that reflects and extends the knowledge and intelkc- 
• tual maturity of an accomplished baccalaureate de- 

gfee holder. , \ 

2.5tudy in the company oF students interested and 
capable'enough t<^nalyze, explore, question, jec on- 
syjer, and synthesize old and new knowledge and 
skilis, / 

3. Study in a close and c<5ntihuing contact with aci'ex- 
perienced Scholar-teacher, a member x)f ^ graduate 
faculty who 1s an expert in his or her field, in both 
on-campus and'off-campus learning situations. The 
student becomes a junior colleague or an apprentice 
with Opportunities to interact with instructors arid 
pters4nT)oth formal and informal settings'. 

4. Study in a, setting oi^ttings in which library, labo- 
ratorM. computer, auUio-visual, performance, and 
field Tacilities are commensurate with the level of 
learning. 

5. Study under conditions controlled by qualified grad- 
uate faculty members who are available to advise 
graduate students and who regularly evaluate gradu- 
ate stuflent performance in accordance with well es- 
tablished and published standards. 

While these criteria are not exhaustive or definitive 
they indicate the absolute necessity for high level in^rac- ' 
tioab^tweep qualified graduate faculty an^ qualifie?stu- 
dents in a supportive environment as the sine qua non for 
the awarding of graduate credit. 

Graduat^schools will continue to recognize anS grant 
graduate degree credit for non-traditional and experiential 
learning in the future, as. they have in tjie pasl, when that 
learning meets these minimum conditions.. Graduate facul- 
ty members and graduate deans have long been accus-' 
tomed to offering, supervisir^ and evaluating le^flping ex- 
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periences which are ncft' the usual classroom mode. 
Graduajte study througN faculty-sup)ervised individual 
studies, researrti projects, internships, field work, practi- 
cums, theses, and dissertations has been commonplace for 
several decades. Moreover, the dfemon'stration of compe- 
*tence ir\ the discipline by means .of .'the written and oral 
comprehensive examinations ha% Been an integral part of 
graduate ^ucation since time immemorial. 

'Gfaduate faculty membeh should encouraged to 
continue these ndn-classroom superviseiieducational op- 
portunities. They have had many years of highly success- 
ful experieKce in sponsoring,. supervising, and evaluating 
study of this typ)e. As graduate faculty members point with 
pride to the flexibility ir) graduate programs which has de- 
veloped tTirough the years, they should maintain art open 
mind wh^n considering the additional contributions which 
non-traditional and experiential learning can make to the 
graduate degree programs of the young scholars and prac- 
titioners of the future. 

"B. The Academic Uses of Graduate Credit. Because gradu- 
ate credit reflects both achievement by the student and the 
considered judgment of highly qualified members' of a' 
graduate faculty, it is Widely per^ceived to be bo^ useful 
and valuable. ^Within graduate degree programs it is regu- 
larly used to I^Jeasllre py^^gress toward suCceiftful comple- 
tion of academic requirements. Minimum tiftie or course, 
requirements* are normally expressed in graduate cre|lits. 
The requirement for a/najor or area of concentration, a 
minor or supporting area, arfd the requirement that study 
be distnbuted among a group of mutvially reinforcing sub- 
jects, are norm ally, expressed in graduate credits. Graduate 
credit fs frequently required to meet stipulations about the 
level of difficulty or degree of specialization expected vi0 
master's or docteral students(L^lthough the residence re- 
quirement is frequently expresse^Hn lerms of time it is alio 
described exclusively in tertns of gr^uate credits in many * 
g^duate catalogs. And, finally, graduate credit is normal- 
ly us^d to recognize the successful completion of special 
degree requirements such as those for directed research, in- 
ternship, artistic or creative performance, or field experi- 
ences. 

because these uses of graduate credit are widely under- 
stood by graduate facultyjijembers and their students, the 



utilization of credit within the academy has proved a ver- 
satile and efficient method of accounting. It has proved 
adaptable to a wide range of learning experiences, it is an 
effective mode of qprpmunicating the results of graduate 
study to both jn^gmar and external audiences, anB it is dif- 
ficult to counterfeit. • 

When, however, the generation Tjf graduate credit be- 
comes dependenruf)on novel education delivery systems, 
highly compressed schedules, excessive reliance on adjunct 
faculty, inadequate library or laboratory ficilities, and ad- 
ministrators unfamiliar with (he values ana expectations of 
graduate faculty, the difficulties multiply and cauti6n must 
be exercised , " » • • , 

* 

Recognition aiid Transfer of Graduate Credit . . 

A. Recognition of Graduate Credit. Althoujf graduate^ 
credit bears a superficial resemblance to money there are 
.important differences between the two\ True, -graduate 
credit, like money, is earned, can be ^cumulated ^ 
within limits, can be transferred. Fxpquently.if can also be 
traded for aji improved safery, status, or security, jfeither 
directly or after (conversion into an advanced degree. And 
like money, its value is subject to the market forces of sup- 
ply and demahd. Ther^are, however, several significant 
differences between "money and graduate credit. Recogni- 
tion of gradoate credit is dependent upon its use, the time 
involved, and upon gtu(lfnt performance. 

1. The recognition of graduate credit is dependent up- 
% on Its use. Some course credits nxafy be acceptable for 
• nxeeting gross credit hodr requirements. Others may 
^ be recognized as meeting major, minor, distrihution, 
^r level requirements. While still others can Be used 
I only in nfeeting specialized degree requirements for 
research, special skills, methodology', or field experi- 



ence. 



. The recognition of graduate credk is also dependent 
upon time Many individual fadilty members, de- 
partments, ^aduate- schools, 6r graduate deans, 
place time limits on the validityofgraduate credit! 
In rapidly changing subject fielttsthetinr)e limit may 
l?e as short ^s two or three yeari. In more stable 
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. fields, it ma^r b|f as high §s eight, nij?»e,,or even "ken 
^^^^ears^Sunl^filry' ddt^ ^raduat^e catalogs indi- 
^<.j»at<|^thlk|t.tfm^ fimits are Joeing lengthened in response 
to the^ii^ds of an increasingly mobile afid part-time 
student body . ' • 

3, The recognition oi graduate credit is also dependent 
' upon student perfoniiance. Graduate faculty mem- 
bers, and their d^S, norfhaHy IfmH the award pf 

' graduate credit to student performan<^e th<« has re«^, 
suited in'grades o^C otT&etter and ma>>Urnit itjo 
\ learning experiences- in which a B or better -was 
e^tted. i^urtlier, many institutions require a higher 
. Ipvel of 'performance^ For the recognition of credits 
^r .which transfer is sought than for {hose earned at 
. the institution tflat will grjifit the degre^. 

4. Exp)epential learning friay be defined a$ learning ac- 
quired thMugh work experi^jQcA, life experiences, # 
service e:TOrie%^r^d oth^r^ecial accomplisti- 
ments whkh occur .outside a classroom. Becatrse 

^ th^re can be nc^opportuni^ to structure the learning 
experience, to establish what the^udent must'^ac- 
complisn in the learning experience, to assess the 
amount of time devoted tjo the leaAiing experienced^ 
by the student, nor to monitor ,the learning e^tperi- 
ence after the fact, no graduate credit should be 
granted foi; exp>eriential learning which occurs prjixr 
to the student's matriculation in the graduate de^^ 
, program. ^ . , ' ' . ' 

The acceptai;jCf of graduate credit for experiential 
learning requires particular attention .to the criteria 
previously cit^. Graduate credit sliould be granted 
^for exf)eriential) learning only when a graduate facul; 
■^ty and de^njjf^a-afccrejdited*in^tilution hav^had the 
opp^orturvity to »lan the experience, to establish its 
goals, and to mopitor the time, eff6rt .and the learn- 
, ing that ha» taken\pla^. 
B, Transfer of Graduate Credit. The difference between 
graduate credit and money is even vft^re sharply-delineated 
when the question is one o< traijsferability. Graduate cata-' 
logs^ and^'recent ^rveys of current practice irfdrcafe* that 
limits OR the transfer of graduate credit^are being reduced 
but remain substantial. " ^ ^ - 

^ Credit to be tranrfeff^d must satisfy the'Vaduate 
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school requirements and must be evaluated "by faculty im- ' 
mediately-responsible for the degree program. 

\ • . * ' ^ 

1 . The amount of graduate course credit that'is. accept- . 
- able for transfer has, by tradition, been limited to six * 
semester hours in a nraster's degree program of thir-, 
ty or more semester hours. However spme jnstifu-; 
• tions are willing to consider the trailer of' nine, 
twelve, or even sixteen semester credit hours\wardj 
a master's degree. ' * ^ >--*<^dHl 

i. The^rans£er of graduate credit is als^Jiifut^mjjHj 
siderations of the age of the credit. The range iswW^ 
but few institutions wili accept any graduate credit' . 
that is older than that submitted by non-triinsfer stu-^ ' 
dents. Jf credit earned more than five, six, or seven ^ 
years prior td submission foi»*a degree Js unac^^ta- 
ble from a student already admitted to ^program, V 
. then^it will^nqt be accepted for transfer from a stM- c * 
dent,seeking entry into the .program. The significant 
points ^re, however, whether the credits Submitted 
\ * for the clegfee represen t the state of the. art in the par- 
ticular, subject at the time the degree is awarded and • * 
* ^ whether the student'has retained the4cnQ>vledge iij- 
volved. ' ♦ \ra ^ ^ 

, 3. The transfer .of Credit is also limited in a secondway. 
.^Some institutions will accept for transfer only thdse, 
^ cjipdits elbTved following admission to thfeir own de- 
gr^l^i^pgraimr tSfccasipna^ they will also require " 
•that advance permission be sought for courses to be 
' subsequcntjy transferredinto 3 program. . ^ ^ ^ 
^ ,Qther institutiof1i^!o%yever„ will accept v any , 
/ransf^ credits con^leted before' admi,jii&h pro- — 
video they are agphccfble to th#degiee bfii^sdught^^ . 
r ^Once a^in, the decision-iho>ild be based Opoq the 
conditions *st^^ted inl and 2 above. Blanket transfer . 
is not appropriate.* \, ' - ^ ' • 

•4. The transfer^'of graduate credit is also generally lim- 
; ited to certain types of learning e)cperiences Charac- 
^ terized by the ioregoir^g criteria. Only rarely will a 
graduate faculty or dean grant transft^r credit for a 
correspondence course, Of gravel not directly related 
to a particular cour^^or research project. Artd some ; 
^ ' ' graduate educational credits earned in courses or ex- 
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periences offered under the aus{iices of proprietary 
' schools, business or industrial trahting programs, or 
schools conducted by the P6parimenl of Defense, 
Department of Agriculture, the National Institutes 
* of Health, or the National Laboratories orNprofes- 
si^al associations traditionally have not b^n trans- 
ferable. " f ' ♦ 

TheVoture 

, There is little doubt th'at the pressures to recognize and 
transfer graduate credit will continue. The wofk of open- 
ing addjtional opportunities for graduate education toYni- 
norities, women, and older students has only%egun. Pro- ' 
ponents of academic* credit for experiential learning ^nd 
study compJeted in non-traditional locations are certain to 
ui:g^ further broadening of our definitions of graduate 
credit and additional opportunities fv transfer. The exr 
tended 'degree programs already in place and the prospect 
of graduate degrees*being ^fered under the auspices of the 
external degree institutions will generate similar pressures. 

The response to such pressures, and the changed needs 
of society which they reflect, must come largely from indi- 
vidual graduate schools, their faculties, and their deans. 
Decisions on graduate credit in these and other innovative 
areas will require sensitivity and understai^ding, in «^ddi- 
tion tofthecontinuing commitment to high quality gradu- 
ate e<^cation. We heliev^that adlrerence to \he minimum 
criteria outlined above will prove, helpful to present and 
pr^pective students as well as to graduate faculty mem- 
; and their deans. 
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